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less labor than other parts of the volume, but any one who has groped 
blindly through the sources of the period will be deeply impressed by the 
historical training necessary to seize so unerringly upon the salient points 
and to bring such admirable order out of chaos. 

Mr. Gardiner's work as a whole has been so long before the public 
that a reviewer cannot be expected to dwell upon it. Its importance 
is not confined to the fact that he has completely rewritten the history 
of the period. Its effects are so far-reaching as permanently to raise the 
standard of historical writing among English-speaking peoples. There 
is no work which, both from the point of view of matter and manner, 
is more worth the constant perusal of American students. In a narrow 
sense, the period it covers is the period of American origins — in a broad 
sense all history is the history of American origins— while its method is 
so admirable that no one who has read widely in it is likely to go far 
astray. It is noticeable that Mr. Gardiner gets his wonderful results 
in the present volume not so much by the discovery of new sources of 
information as by the complete knowledge and careful use of what was 
already known. There are a number of accessions of new material, such 
as the third volume of the Clarke Papers, and Mr. Gardiner makes 
much of the reports of foreign ambassadors, but his narrative is often 
based upon papers perfectly familiar to his predecessors. This merely 
illustrates the fact, common to all sciences, that the best work can be 
done with materials already commonly known. 

Guernsey Jones. 

The Clarke Papers. Edited for the Royal Historical Society by 
C. H. Firth, M.A. Vol. III. (London, New York and Bom- 
bay: Longmans, Green and Co. 1899. Pp. xxviii, 217.) 

The Clarke Manuscripts, as every one knows, are the most important 
recent accession of new material for the Cromwell period. We are in- 
debted to Mr. Firth, not only for this admirable edition, but also for 
their discovery in the Library of Worcester College, Oxford. The pres- 
ent volume is made up largely of official news-letters sent from the head- 
quarters of the army at Westminster to the headquarters of the army in 
Scotland. They cover the period from April 1653 to April 1659. 
Selections from the remainder of those written in 1659 are to form part 
of the fourth and concluding volume of the series. Two or three news- 
letters were sent every week, forming a complete chronicle of events 
from a military point of view. In general, they offer little that is new 
of supreme importance, for the writers suffered more or less from " mili- 
tary lock-jaw," but they contain a multitude of new and interesting de- 
tails bearing upon all sorts of subjects, and form a new source of infor- 
mation which it is a delight to read and which no investigator can afford 
to neglect. Not the least interesting part of their contents is their ver- 
sion of well-known events, such as the expulsion of the Long Parlia- 
ment, showing clearly the desire of the military party to minimize the 
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amount of force employed. The letters are too bulky to be printed in 
full, especially as many of the items are to be found in the newspapers. 
The present volume is therefore made up of selections and the work of 
editing has demanded an accurate and complete knowledge of the litera- 
ture of the period, which no one possesses to a more eminent degree 
than the present editor. 

Mr. Firth has greatly facilitated the examination of the volume by 
an admirable extended preface. There is much upon the various Parlia- 
ments, the proffer of kingship, the West Indian expedition and the cam- 
paign in Flanders. There are few notices concerning Scotland, these 
having been selected and printed for the Scottish History Society by the 
same editor. There is comparatively little on foreign or colonial affairs, 
with the exception of the two campaigns just mentioned, or on religious 
matters. Of special interest are seven speeches by Cromwell. Two 
very short ones are not in Carlyle, one being " the substance of his 
Highnesse answer" from the Clarendon Manuscripts. Four differ so 
little from Carlyle' s version that the variations only are given, while one 
(speech XVIII in Carlyle) differs sufficiently to warrant its being printed 
in full. The appendix contains three papers of importance from other 
sources than the Clarke Manuscripts. The first is a memorial on foreign 
affairs presented to the Protector by Colonel Sexby on his return from 
the south of France, advocating an alliance with Spain. The second is 
the most important paper in the whole volume, being notes of debates 
on the West Indian expedition in two meetings of the Council. It not 
only shows clearly the motives of the expedition, but gives us a glimpse 
into the inner workings of the Council. The third and final paper is a 
curious letter by Nehemiah Bourne from the Massachusetts State Archives, 
giving interesting facts about the fall of Richard. 

Guernsey Jones. 

The Man in the Iron Mask. By Tighe Hopkins. (New York : 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1901. Pp. xvi, 368.) 

Mr. Hopkins has made no new investigations as to the mystery of the 
of the Man in the Iron Mask, but he has given the results of the work 
done by the latest and best French authorities. He has given it also in 
a clear and agreeable form, and those interested in this historical problem, 
and they are many, will read this book with pleasure, and will have the 
satisfaction of feeling that, in all probability, the riddle is satisfactorily 
solved. 

As is the case with many other mysteries, when the truth is discovered 
the matter is found not to be very important. The Man in the Iron 
Mask owes his fame, not so much to his own importance, or even to the 
nature of the punishment he suffered, as to the fact that Voltaire brought 
his case before the public, and suggested solutions of the problem with 
the ingenuity and literary skill that made any subject interesting. And 
here was a theme peculiarly fitted to excite popular interest. An extra- 



